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We have seldom perused any thing more happy in 
metaphor and exquisite in feeling, than these stanzas 
by our old adversary of the N. E. Review. 


TOMY LOVE. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


When from our skies life’s rainbow shall decline, 
And youth’s bright fires are quenched in burning tears, 
The days which thou hast brightened, still will shine, 
Fair Islands flowering in the sea of years—— 
Still beautiful before me, a dear form, 
Like a dim shadow on a twilight sea, ° 
Will float-—for still with Love’s first feelings warm, 
My heart, exulting, will return to thee, 


Thou arta pictured leafin Memory’s page, 

Thine is the form my young heart worshipp’d first, 
And still ’tis soy, ‘tis rapture to assuage, 

At love’s dear fount, my spirit’s burning thirst; 
Ours was the tender look, the thrilling tone, 

The moonlight dower beneath our favourite tree,--- 
Such hours fade not---when weary years have flown, 

My heart, exulting, will return to thee. 


Thou art to me a vision of the heart, 

A flower bedewed by eves of other years, 
A shrine, whence Passion canaot, will not part, 

A sunbow, glassed in wild A ffliction’s tears; 
Years may outspread their shadowy wings--but soft 


Thy memory wil] come through them. Thoa wilt be 
A tone of music in my life---for oft 


My heart, exulting, will return to thee. 


Farewell!-«-my native mountains soon will bend 
Their blue gray summits to the murmuring deep--- 
And [ shall see our star’s soft beams descend 
Upon their Ocean solitude to sleep;--- 
I may not seethee more. Well---be it so--- 
~ Love still is ours---Affection yet is free--- 
And till life’s purple flood shall cease to flow, 
My heart, exulting, will return to thee. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SON AND HEIR. 

I do heartily thank my God, that I have at last 
determined to write down in detail many circum- 
stances connected with the event which has made 
may lifeon earth a state of shame and misery. I am 
a less wretched creature than I have been; but there 
is no rest for my wounded spirit, till it shall please 
the blessed God to take me from this world. 

What I am about to write, I wish to be seen;—I 
would make my story a warning to others. I would 
wish my crime to be known, my memory to be exe- 
crated in this world, if, by means of my example, that 
remorse which [ feel might be spared to others; if 
the remembrance of my guilt might cool the boiling 
blood, and stop the mad fury of some individual whose 
disposition may resemble mine. 

My youth was passed in the thoughtless and extra- 
vagant gayety of the French court. My temper 
was always violent; and T returned home one morning 
long after midnight, frantic with rage at some ima- 

inary insult which I had received. My servant en- 
eavoured to speak to me as I entered the house, but 
I repulsed him violently, and rushed up to my room. 
I locked the door, and sat down instantly to write a 
challenge—my hand trembled so much that it would 
not hold the pen; I started up and paced the room; 
the ‘pen was again. in my hand, when T heard a low 
voice speaking ‘earnestly at the door, entreating to 
be admitted. The voice was that of my father’s old 
and favorite servant. I openedthe doorto him. The 
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._. My mother did not speak to me in vain. 


old man looked upon me with a very sorrowful coun- 
tenance, and I hastily demanded the reason of his 
appearance. He stared at me with surprise, and 
spoke not; he walked to the table where I had sat 
down, and took from it a letter, which, in my rage, I 
had not noticed. It announced to me the dangerous 
illness of my father; it was written by my mother,— 
and entreatingly besought me. instantly to return to 
them. Before dawn I was far from Paris. My fa- 
ther’s residence was inthe north of England. [ ar- 
rived here only in time to follow the corpse of my 
beloved father to the grave. 

Immediately on my return from the funeral, my 
mother sent to me, requesting my attendance in her 
own apartment. ‘Traces of a deep-seated grief were 
fresh upon her fine countenance, but she received 
me with calm seriousness. Love for her living child 
had struggled with her sorrow for the dead; and she 
had chosen that hour to rouse me from the follies— 
from the sins of my past life. My mother was al- 
ways a superior creature. I felt, as I listened to 
her, the real dignity of a christian matron’s charac- 
ter. She won me by the truth, the affection, the gen- 
tleness, of her word. She spoke plainly of my de- 
grading conduct, but she did not upbraid me. She 
set before me the new duties which I was called up- 
on to perform. She said ‘I know you will not trifle 
with those duties. You are not your own, my son; 
you profess the name of christian, you can hold no 
higher profession.. God hath said to each of us,— 
‘My son, give me thine heart.’ Have you given your 
heart and its desires to God? Can you be that piti- 
ful creature—a half christian? 1 have spoken thus, 
because I know that if you have clear ideas of your 
first duties, and do strive to perform them, then will 
your relative duties be no longer lightly regarded.— 
Oh my son, God knows what I feel in speaking to 
you thus in my heaviest hour of affliction, and I can 
only speak as a feeble and perplexed woman. I know 
not how to counsel you, but I do beseech you to 


think for yourself, and to pray earnestly to God for 
his wisdom and. guidance.” | 
Before I left my mother’s presence, she spoke to 
me also on my master passion, anger, and ungovern- 
able rage. She told ine that even in the early years 
of my childhood, she had trembled at my anger; she 
confessed that she had dreaded to hear while I was 
absent, that I had plunged me into some horrid crime. 
She knew not how just her fears had been; for had 
not my father’sdeath recalled me to England, | should 
propably have been the murderer of that thoughtless. 
stripling who had unknowingly provoked me, and 
whom I was about to challenge to fight on the morn- 
ing I left Versailles. | 
I deter- 
mined to turn at once from my former ways, to regu- 
late my conduct by the high and holy principles of 
the religion I professed, and to reside on my own es- 
tate in habits of manly and domestic simplicity. 
About three years after I had succeeded to the ti- 
tles and possessious of my forefathers, 1 became the 
husband of the lady Jane N——e, and I thought my- 
self truly happy. ‘Two years passed away, and eve- 
ry day endeared my sweet wife to my heart, but I 
was not quite happy. —We had no child: I had but one 
wish—one blessing seemed alone denied—the birth 
of ason. My thoughts in all their wanderings, re- 
verted to one hope—(the. birth of a son)—an heir to 


the name, the rank, the estates of my family. When 
I knelt before God, I forgot to pray that he would 
teach me what to pray for; I did not entreat that his 
wisdom would direct me how to use what his good- 
ness gave. No,I prayed as for my life, I prayed 
without ceasing, but I chose the blessing. I prayed 
for a son——my prayers were at last granted, a son 
was born to us—a beautiful healthy boy. I thought 
myself perfectly happy. My delight was more than 
ever to live in the pleasant retirement of my own 
home. so that year after year passed away, and only 
settled me down more entirely in the habits of do- 
mestic life. My boy grew up to be atall and healthy 
lad; his intellect was far beyond his years; and I lov- 
ed to make him my companion, as much from the 
charming freshness of jis thoughts, as from the 
warmth of iny attachment towards the child. I learn- 
ed to wonder at tne satisfaction I had once felt in 
mere worldly society, as I studied the character of 
my son. He was not without. the faults which all 
children possess, which are rooted deep in human na- 
ture; but in all his faults, in his deceit, and what 
child is not taught deceit by his own heart? there was 
a charming awkwardness, an absence of all worldly 
trick, which appeared then very new to me. I used 
ull my efforts to prevent vice from becoming habitu- 
alto him; I strove to teach him the government of 
himself, by referring not only every action, but every 
thought to one high and holy principle of thinking 
and acting to God; and I strove to build upconsistent 
habits on the foundation of holy principle. I was so 
anxious about my son that I did not dare to treat his 
faults witha foolish indulgence. I taught him to know 
that I could punish, and that I would be obeyed: yet 
he lived with me, I think, in all confidence of speech 
and action, and seemed never so happy as when he 
sat at my feet, and asked me, in the eagerness of his 
happy fancies, more question> than I could, in truth, 
answer. I cannot go on speaking thus of those Joy- 
ons times which are gone furever—I will turn to a 
darker subject--to myself; 
While I gave up my time, my thoughts, my soul's 
best energies to my child, | neglected myself, the im- 
provement of my own heart and its dispositions.— 
This may seem strange and improbable to some. [ft 
may be imagined that the habits of strict virtue 
which I taught my son, would, in the teaching, have 
been learnt by myself; and that, in the search after 
sound wisdom for him, I must have turned up, as it 
were many treasures needed by myself. It would be 
so in most instances, percliance; It was nol So In mine. 
The glory of God had not been my first wish when I 
prayed for a son. I had imposed upon myself in 
thinking that I acted in the education of my child 
upon that sacred principle. It was honor among men 
that | looked for. Ihad sought to make my son eve- 
ry thing that was excellent. but I had not songht to 
make myself fit for the work Lunkertook. My own 
natural faults had been suffered by me to grow al- 
most unchecked, while I had been watchful over the 
heart of my child. Above all, the natural infirmity 
of my character—anger, violent outrageous anger, 
was at times, the master, the tyrant of my soul. Too 
frequently had JT corrected my child for the fault 
which he inherited from myself, but how had I done 
so? when passionately angry myself, I had punished 


my hoy for want of aaa Could it be expected 
that Maurice would profit by my instructions, whem 
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my example too often belied my words? But I will 
pass on at once to my guilt: 
The Countess, my mother, had given to Maurice 
a beautiful Arabian horse. I loved to encourage the 
boy in all manly exercises. Whilea mere child he 
rode with a grace which I have seldom seen surpass- 
ed by the best horsemen. How nobly would he bear 
himself, as side by side, on our fleet horses, we flew 
over the open country! Often, often, do I behold in 
memory his clear sparkling eyes glancing with intel- 
ligence; his fair brow contracted with that slight and 
peculiar frown, which gives assurance that the mind 
shares in thesmiles of thelip. Ortendo I see before 
me the pure glow flooding over his cheek, the waves 
of bright hair floating away from his shoulders, as 
he galloped full in the face of the fine free wind. 

y boy loved his Araby courser, as all noble-spi- 
rited boys love afavourite horse. He loved to dress, 
feed, and caress the beautiful creature, and Selim 
knew his small gentle hand, and would arch his sleek 
and shining neck when the boy drew nigh, and turn 
his dark lustrous eye with a look like that of pleased 
recognition of him, when the child spoke. 

My son was about eleven vears old at the time I 
must now speak of. He usually passed many hours 
of the morning in the library with me. It was on 
the 17th of June,a lovely spring morning, Maurice 
had been very restless and inattentive to his books. 
The sunbeams dazzled his eyes, and the fresh wind 
fluttered among the pages before him. The boy re- 
moved his books, and sat down at a table far from 
the open window. [turned roundan hourafter from 
a volume which had abstracted all my thoughts.— 
The weather was very hot, and the poor child had 
fallen fast asleep. He started up at once when I 
spoke—I asked him if he could say his lesson? He 
replied, “ Yes,” and brought his book instantly; but 
he scarcely knew a word, and he seemed careless, 
and even indifferent. I blamed him, and he replied 
petulently. i had given back the book to him, when 
a servant entered, and told me that a person was 
waiting my presence below. I desired Maurice, 
Seakaw hil with an angry tone, not to stir from the 
room until I returned, and then to let me hear him 
say hislesson perfectly. He promised to obey me. 
There is a small closet opening from the library; the 
window of this closet overlooks the stable. Proba- 
bly the dear child obeyed me in learning perfectly 
his lesson; but I was detained long; and he went to 
the closet in which I had allowed him to keep the 
books belonging to himself. A bow and arrows 
which I had lately given him were there; perhaps 
the boy could not resist looking on them; they were 
lying on the floor when I entered afterwards. From 
that closet Maurice heard the sound of a whip—he 
heard quick and brutal strokes falling heavily.— 
Springing up, he ran to the window—beneath ‘he 
saw one of the grooms beating, with savage cruelty 
his beautiful and favorite little courser. The animal 
seemed almost maddened with the blows; and the 
child called out loudly to bid the man desist. At 
first the groom scarcely heeded him, and then, smi- 

ling coldly at the indignant boy, told him that the 
beating was necessary, and that so young a gentle- 
man could not understand how a horse should be ma- 
naged. In vain did my child command the brutal 
fellow to stop. The man pretended not to hear him 
and led the spirited creature farther away from be- 
neath the window. Instantly the boy rushed from 
the room, and in a few moments was in the yard be- 
low. [entered the library shortly after my son had 
left it. The person who had detained me, brought 
news which had much disconcerted, nay, displeased 
me. J was ina very ill humor when [ returned to 
the room where I had left Maurice; I looked vainly 
‘for him, and was very angry to perceive that my re- 
quest had been disobeyed; the closet door was open; 
1 sought him there. While I wondered at his ab- 
sence, | heard his voice loud in anger. For some 
moments I gazed from the window in silence. Be- 
neath stood the boy, holding with one hand the reins 
of his courser, who trembled all over, his fine coat 
and slender legs reeking and streaming with sweat. 
In his other hand there was a horse-whip, with which 


_ the enraged boy was lashing the brutal groom. In| 
s. voite of foud anger, I called out. ‘The child look-| 


ed up, and the man, who had before stood with his 
arms folded, and asmile of calm insolence on his 
face, now spoke with pretended mildness, more pro- 
voking to the child, but which then convinced me 
that Maurice was in fault. He spoke, but I silenced 
him, and commanded him to come up to me instant- 
ly. He came instantly, and stood before me, yet 
panting with emotion, his face all flushed, and his 
eyes sparkling with passion. Again he would have 
spoken, but I would not hear: 

_ “Tell me, sir,” I cried;—‘answer me one ques- 
tion; are you right or wrong?” 

“Right,” the boy replied, proudly. He argued 
with me—my fury burst out. Alas,I knew not what 
I did! but I snatched the whip from his hand—I rais- 
ed the heavy handle,—I meant not to strike where I 
did. The blow fell with horrid force on his fair head. 
There was iron on the handle, and my child, my onl 
son, dropt lifeless at my feet. Ere he fell, I was 
deadly cold, and the murderous weapon had dropt 
away from my hand. Stiffened with horror, T stood 
over him speechless, and rooted awhile to the spot. 
At last the yells of my despair brought others to me: 
the wretched groom was the first who came--I saw 
no more, but fell in a fit beside my lifeless child. 

When I woke up toa sense of what passed around 
me, I saw the sweet countenance of my wife bent 
over me with an expression of most anxious tender- 
ness. She was wiping away the tears from her eyes 
and a faint smile broke upon her face as she perceiv- 
ed my returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a strong grasp, and 
lifted up my head; but my eyes looked for the body of 
my child—it was not there: 

‘\Where is it?” Icried, “where is the body of my 
murdered boy?” 

When I spoke the word “murdered,” my wife 
shrieked—I was rushing out—she stopped me, and 
said,—*‘He is not dead—he is alive.” 

My heart melted within me, and tears rained from 
my eyes. My wife led me to the chamber where 
they hadlaid my child. He wasalive if such a state 
eould be called life. Still his eyelids were closed; 
still his cheeks, even his lips were of a ghastly white- 
ness; still his limbs were cold and motionless. They 
had undressed him, and my mother sate in silent 
grief beside his bed. When I came near, she unco- 
vered his fair chest, and placed my hand over his 
heart; I felt a quick and languid beating there; but 
the pulse of his wrists, and the temples was scarcely 
perceptible. My mother spoke tome. ‘We have 
examined the poor child,” she said, ‘but we find no 
wound, no bruize, no marks of violence. Whence 
is this dreadful stupor? Noone can answer me.” 

“T can answer you,’ I! said, “no one can answer 
you but myself. Iam the murderer of the child. In 
my hellish rage I struck his blessed head.” 

I did not see the face of my wife, or my mother— 
as I spoke I hung my head; but I felt my wife’s hand 
drop from me; | heard my mother’s low, heart-break- 
ing groan, I looked up and saw my wife—she stood 
before me like a marble figure, rather than a crea- 
ture of life; yet her eyes were fixed on me, and her 
soul seemed to look out in their gaze: 

“Oh, my husband!” she cried out, at length, “I see 
plainly in your face, what you suffer. Blessed God, 
have mercy, have mercy on him! hesuffers more than 
weall. His punishment is greater than he can bear!” 
She flung her arms round my neck: she strove to 
press me nearer to her bosom; but I would have with- 
drawn myself from her embrace. ‘Oh, do not shame 
me thus,” I cried; ‘‘remember, you must remember, 
that you are a mother.” | 
“] cannot forget that I am a wife, mv husband,” 
she replied weeping. ‘- No, no, I feel for you, and 
I must feel with you in every sorrow. How do I 
feel with you now, in this overwhelming affliction.” 
My mother had fallen on her knees when I declared 
my guilt; my wife drew me towards her; and risin 
up, she looked me in the face. ‘‘ Henry,” she said 
in a faint deep voice, “ I have been praying for you, 
for us all my son, look not thus from me.” As she 
was speaking the surgeon of my household, who had 
been absent when they first sent for him, entered the 
chamber. My kind mother turned from me, and 


went’ at once with him to the bedside of the child. 


I perceived her intentiotto prevent my encountering 
the surgeon. She shouki-have concealed at least for 
a while, her son's disgrace; but I felt my horrid guilt 
too deeply to care about shame. Yet I could not 
choose but groan within me, to perceive the good 
man’s stare, his revolting shudder, while I described 
minutely the particulars of my conduct towards the 
poor boy. I stood beside him as he examined the 
head of my child. I saw him cut away the rich curle, 
and he pointed out to me a slight swelling beneath 
them; but in vain did he strive to recover the lifeless 
form: his efforts were, as those of my wife and mo- 
ther had been, totally without success. For five 
days I sat by the bedside of my son, who remained 
at first, still in that death-like stupor, but gradually 
a faint life-like animation, stole over him; so gradu- 
ally indeed, that he opened not his eyes till the eve- 
ning of the fourth day, and even then he knew us not, 
and noticed nothing. Oh, few can imagine what my 
feelings were! How my first faint hopes lived and 
died, and lived again, as the beating of his heart be- 
came more full and strong; as he first moved the 
smali hand, which I held in mine, and at last stretch- 
ed out his limbs. After he had unclosed his eyes, he 
breathed with the soft and regular respiration of a 
healthy person, and then slept for many hours. It 
was about noon on the fifth day that he awoke from 
that sleep. The sun had shone so full in the room, 
that I partly closed the shutter to shade his face. 
Some rays of sunshine pierced through the crevices 
of the shutter, and played upon the coverlid of his 
bed. My child’s face was turned towards me, and I 
watched eagerly for the first gleam of expression 
there. He looked up, and then around him without 
moving his head. My heart grew sick within me, 
as I beheld the smile which played upon his face. 
He perceived the dancing sunbeam, and put his fin- 
ger softly into the streak of light, and took them 
away, and smiled again. I spoke to him and took 
his 
me, and saw nothing in my face to make him smile. 
He looked down on my trembling hand, and pluyed 
with my fingers, and when he saw the ring which L 


came back to his vacant countenance. 

My mother now led me from the room. 
longer refused to go. I felt that it was fit that I 
should “ commune with my own heart, and in my 
chamber and be still.’ They judged rightly in 
leaving me to perfect solitude. The calm of my 
misery was achange like happiness tome. A dead- 
ness of every faculty, of all thoughts and feeling, 
fell on me like repose. When Jane’ came to me | 
had no thought to perceive her presence. She took 
my hands tenderly within hers, and sat down beside 
me on the floor. She lifted up my head from the 
boards, and supported it on her knees. I believe 
she spoke to me many times without my replying. 
At last I heard her, and rose up at her entreaties. 
“ You are ill, your hands are burping my beloved,” 
she said. ‘“ Goto bed,I beseech you. You need 
rest.” Idid asshe told me. She thought I slept 
that night, but the lids seemed tightened and drawn 
back from my burning eye-balls. All the next day I 
lay in the same hot and motionless state. I cannot 
call it repose. 

For days I did not rise. I allowed myself to sink 
under the weight of my despair. I began to give up 
every idea of exertion. 

My mother one morning, came to my chamber. 
She sat down by my bedside, and spoke to me. J did 
not, could not, care to notice her who spoke tome. 
My mother rose, and walked round to the other side 
of the bed, towards which my face was turned. 
There she stood and spoke again solemenly. 
“Henry,” she said - [ command you to rise. . Dare 
you to disobey your mother? No more of this un- 
manly weakness. J must not speak in vain. I have 
not needed to command before. My son, be your- 
self. Think of all the claims which this life has up- 

on you; or rather, think of the first high claim of 
Heaven, aud let that teach you to think of other du- 

ties, and to perform them! Search your own heart. 

Probe it deeply. Shrink not. Konw your real situa- 

tion in allits bearings. Changed as it is, face it Jike 


a man; and seek the strength of God to support you. 
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and in my own; but he had lost all memory of 


wore, he played with that, while the same idiot smile 
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I speak the plain truth ‘to you. Your child is an 
idiot. You must answer to God for your crime. 
You will be execrated by mankind, for your hand 
struck the mind’s life from him. These are harsh 
words, but you can bear them better than your own 
confused and agonizing thoughts.—Rise up and meet 
your trial.—T'ell me simply, that you obey me. I 
will believe you, for you never yet have broken your 
word to me.” I replied immediately, rising up and 
saying, “I do promise to obey you. Within this 
hour I will meet you, determimed to know my duties, 
and to perform them by the help of God.” Oh! 
with what a look did my noble mother regard me, as 
I spoke. ‘ God strengthen you, and bless you,” she 
said I cannot now trust myself to say more.” Her 
voice was feeble and trembling now, her lip quivered, 
and a bright flush spread over her pule cheek; she 
bent down over me and kissed my forehead, and then 
departed. Within an hour from the time, when my 
mother left me, I went forth from my chamber with 
a firm step, determined again to enter upon the per- 
formance of my long neglected duties. I had de- 
scended the last step of the grand staircase, when 
I heard a laugh in the hall beyond. I knew there 
was but one who could then laugh so wildly; and too 
well I knew the sound of the voice which broke out 
in tones of wild merriment ere the laugh ceased. 
For some moments my resolution forsook me. I 
eaught hold of the ballistrade to support my trem- 
bling limbs, and repressed with a violent effort the 
groans which I feit bursting from my heart—I re- 
covered myself, and walked into the hall. In the 
western oriel window, which is opposite to the doors 
by which I entered, sat my revered mother: she lifted 
up her face from the large volume which Jay on her 
knees, as mystep sounded near: she smiled upon me, 
and looked down again without speaking. I passed 
on, but stopped again to gaze on those who met my 
eight. In the centre of the hall stood my wife, lean- 
ing her cheek on her hand. She gazed upon her 
son with a smile, but the tears all the while trickled 
down herfaee. Maurice was at her feet, the floor 
around him strewed over with playthings, the toys 
of his infancy, which he had for years thrown aside 
but had discovered that very morning, and he turned 
from one to the other as if he saw them for the first 
time, and looked upon them all as treasures. An ex- 
pression of rapturous silliness played over the boy’s 
features, but, alas! though nothing but a fearful child- 
ishness was on his face, all the childlike bloom and 
roundness of that face were gone. The boy now 
looked indeed older by many years. The smiles on 
his thin lips seemed to struggle vainly with langor 
and heaviness, his eyelids were half closed, his cheeks 
and lips colorless, his whele form wasted away. My 
wife came to me, and embraced me; but Maurice no- 
ticed me not for many minutes. He looked up at me 
then, and rising from the gound, walked towards me. 
I dreaded that my mournful appearance would affright 
him and I stood breathless with my fears. He sur- 
veved me from head to foot, and came close to me, 
and looked with a pleasing curiosity in my face, and 
then whistled as he walked back to his toys, whistled 
so loudly, that the shrill sound seemed to pierce 


through my brain. Aug. the 15th. 


passed some hours with my poor 
boy. Heis changed indeed. All his manliness of 
character is gone: he has become timid and feeble as 
a delicate gitl. He shrinks from all exertion, he dis- 
likes bodily exercise. The weather was so delight- 
ful this morning that I took Maurice out into the park; 


. gazed round upon the sky, and the trees and the 
mid as if he had never looked opon them before. 
The boy wandered on with me beyond the boun- 
daries of the park into the forest; he made me sit 
down with him on the bank of a narrow brook, and 
there emused himself with plucking the little flowers 
that geew about in the grass, and throwing them 
intothe water, As wesat there, [heard afar off the 
sounds of huntsmen; 800n after a voung stag came 
bounding over the hill before us, ‘and crossed the 
stream within twenty yards of the spot where we 
sat. The whole heart of the boy would once haye 
leapt within him to. follow in the boldest daring of 
the chase; but now he lifted up his head, and stared 


This day I have 


his heart as he clung to me. I would have hurried 
him away; but as the dogs and huntsmen came up 
close to us, the boy Jost all power of moving. | 
felt him hang heavily on me, and, riasing his face from 
my shoulder, I saw that he had fainted, 1 took him 
in my arms, and carjied him along the banks of the 
stream till we were far from all sight and sound of 
the chase; and then I laid him on the grass, and bathed 
his face and hands with water. He recovered siow- 
ly, and laid for some minutes leaning his head upon 
my bosom, and weeping quietly; his tears relieved 
him, and he fell asleep; 1 raised him, again in my 
arms, and carried him still asleep to his chamber. 
Aug. the 19th. 

My poor injured child loves me. I cannot tell 
why, but for the last few days he has seemed happier 
with me than with any other person. He will even 
leave his mother to follow me. I feel as if my life 
were bound up in him; and yet to look on him is to 
me a penance, at times almost too dreadful to be 
borne. How he did sit and smile to-day among the 
books, for whose knowledge his fine ardent mind 
once thirsted. They are nothing to him now—he 
had been before amusing himself by watching the 
swallows which were flying and twittering about the 
windows; when, taking up a book, I tried to read. 
Maurice left the winaow, and sat down ona low seat 
where he had been used to learn his lessons. He 
placed his book on the desk before him, and pretend- 
ed to read: he looked up, and our eyes met. Again 
he bent his head over the volume: | had a faint hope 
that he was really reading; and passing softly across 
the room, I looked over his shoulder. The pages 
were turned upside down before him, and he smiled 
with his new, his idiot sniile: he smiled so long, that 
I almost felt as if he"wished to give a meaning to 
his look, and mock the anguish which wrung my 
heart. 

Aug. the 20th. 

I had ordered the Arabian hogse to be turned out, 
and this morning I took Mathice to the meadow 
where Selim was grazing. The little courser raised 
up its head as we approached, and recognizing its 
master, Came towards us. Maurice had not noticed the 
horse before, but then he retreated fearfully, walk- 
ing backwards. The sagacious animal still advan- 
ced, turning quickly, the boy fled from him; but the 
sportive creature still followed, cantering swiftly 
after him—Maurice shrieked loudly like a terrified 
girl. Groaning with the heaviness of my grief, I drove 
away the once favorite horse of my poor idiot boy. 

Sunday, Aug. the 30th. 

I have just returned from divine service in the 
chapel attached to my house. While the chaplain 
was reading the psalms, Maurice walked softly down 
the aisleand entered my pew. He stood before me, 
with his eyes fixed on my face. Whenever I raised 
my eyes, 1 met that fixed and vacant gaze. My heart 
melted within me, and | felt tears rush into my eyes 
—his sweet but vacant look must often be present 
with me—it seemed to appeal to me, it seemed to ask 
for my prayers. Sinner as am, I dared to think so. 
It must be to all an affecting sight to see an idiot 
in the house of God. It must be a rebuke to harden- 
ed hearts, to hearts too cold and careless to worship 
there, it must be a rebuke to know that one heart is 
Not unwilling, but unable to pray. Bitterly I felt 
this as] Jooked upon my child. He stood before 
ine a rebuke to all the coldness and carelessness 
which had ever mingled with his prayers, His va- 
cant features seemed to say, “‘ You have a mind 
whose powers are not confused—you have a heart 
to feel, to pray, to praise,andto bless God. The 
means of grace are daily given to you, the hopes of 
glory are daily visible to youe” Oh! God, my child 
stood before me as a more awful rebuke, sent from 
Thee. Did not his vacant look say also, ‘* Look 
upon the wreck ‘which your dreadful passion has 
made? Think upon what I was?—Think upon what 


of life; for while I listened , my poor idiot child leaned 
upon me and seemed to listen too. When I bowed 
my head at the name of Jesus, the poor boy bowed 
his. Theyall knelt down; but just then I was lost 
in the thoughtfulnsss of my despair: my son clasped 
my hand, and when I looked round I perceived that 
we were alone standing in the midst of the con- 
gregation. He looked me earnestly in the face, and 
kneeling down, he tried to pull me to kneel beside 
him. He seemed to invite me to pray for him, I did 
fall on my knees to pray for him and for myself; and 
[ rose up, hoping that for my Saviotr’s sake, my 
prayers were heard, and trusting that our Heavenly 
Father feedeth my helpless child with spiritual food 
that we know not of. 


LITERARY OPINIONS. 


FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 


Of the magazines, the New Monthly is edited by 
a man of more peculiarly delicate taste than any 
other in England. If his mind fail at all, it is in 
wantof strength and decided character; and the ma- 
gazine reflects the man. There are in it no bold 
views, and, except in a few papers of Mr. Campbell's 
own, no extensive acquirements; but letters and jour- 
nals of travellers in Greece, Italy, or Switzerland— 
lives of French barristers, and sketches of society; 
--very sketchy, indeed—together with, now and 
then, some pretty verses of Mrs. Hemans, make up 
the miscellany. It is a curious symptom of the spir- 
it of the times, that such a book should have so large 
a popularity. Every one, however, can understand 
the whole of it, and it seldom contains an opinion 
that any onecould dissent trom. The appearance in 
its pages of vulgarisms of feeling about high life and 
about low, is not an objection for those who, from 
their being expressed with no vulgarism of language, 
never perceive their existence. There are many mo- 
ments, however, in the life of all men, even of wise 
ones, when a page or two of “The New Monthly 
Magazine” would be a relief from lassitude, or from 
graverthoughts. But) would hint to its accomplish- 
ed editor, that if he would trust more to the bent of 
his own mind, and less to the opinions of his pub- 
lisher,—-if he would diversify his work with serious 
and eloquent criticism on other books besides those 
which are the property of Mr. Colburn,—with phil- 
osophical and creative compositions, instead of fur- 
nishing a whole feast of side-dishes,—-his book 
would contain enough for the mere sofa-readers, and 
would interest many persons who now treat it with 
utter disregard. ‘The bias of its politics is certainly 
in favour of the improvement of the world; and it 
should not be forgotten, that in these pages appear- 
ed, from the pen of Mr. Campbell, the first sugges- 
tiens of a London University,—the germ from which 
has proceeded an institution likely to do more to- 
wards strengthening and widening English educa- 
tion than any thing that has been heard of fora cen- 
tury. 
isa book of a bolder nature, 
with more of good and more of evil than can be at- 
tributed to its London rival. Nearlythe most pow- 
erful papers that have ever appeared in any English 
magazine, are to be found in its volumes; and these in 
great numbers, and on a large range of subjects. It 
deals almost always in exaggerated expression; but 
there has been in its literary articles the vestment of 
much high truth. ‘There is certainly no English pe- 
riodical work, the criticism in which is, on the whole, 
so original, profound, and eloquent, as that of Black - 
wood’s Magazine;” while there is no political work 
in Europe so entirely and shamelessly bad, except, 
perhaps, the “Lisbon Gazette.” The latter depart- 
ment procures them popularity with all the classes 
and parties of the empire, which have any interest in 
the continuance of abuses. The former obtains the 
respect of the wise; and in both cases, men turn away 
their eyes from the portion of the work which is not 
intended for them, and make but little account of it 
either for or against the book. If Dr. Philpotts cared 
about, or could comprehend philosophical criticism, 
he would be sorely puzzled by the articles on Shel- 
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into the compound of Styx and Phlegethon, of mud 
and milk-and-water, which Mr. Blackwood entitles 
a political article, he would certainly be both fright- 
ened and hurt in a way sufficiently agitating to the 
nerves of “Elia.” The gross abuse of some indivi- 
duals whom some writer in the Magazine happens to 
dislike, is also exceedingly disagreeable. Mr. Haz- 
litt and Mr. Leigh Hunt have to answer unquestion- 
ably for enow of faults and follies, but they are both 
men of talent in their own line, and the latter ap- 
pears to be an earnest, if not a successful, lover of 
truth. Keats, whose memory they persevered only 
a few months back, in spitting upon, was, as every 
one knows who has read him, among the most intense 
and delightful English poets of our day. But acer- 
tain portion of dirt and slander seems necessary in 
ne hee to make the public endure any degree of 
philosophy, even in criticism; and it will be charita- 
ble to refer to the same policy the swinish cleverness 
of the Noctes Ambrosiane.” 


THE CABINET. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
EL. RLIER HOURS, 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


My soul has wandered back to other years 
righter and purer than are round me now, 
When life’s young joys were all undimm’d by tears, 
When woes’ dark pencil had not scathed my brow-- 
Then by the summer’s twilight I have gone 
Out among shadowy paths, or moonlit hills, 
Deep rocky glen or dew enamell’d lawn 
And watch’d the stars and listen’d gushing rills 
Hold heavenly converse such as nature thrills— 


I was a thoughtful boy, for sorrow stole 
_ Mirth’s mantle frown my spirit in its youth, 
Ere man’s applause had witch’d my ardent soul, 
Or time’s cold touch had withered early truth! 
The world! thy praise is but a wasting sound, - 
The echo of some tone that’s pass’d away, 
And hope, and fame, and bliss, are lost when found, 
Paantoms ye are which grasping, fade away, 
And leave the sick heart mouldering in decay. 


Sleep on, lost sire, dark ocean isthy grave, 
Eternit,’ is imaged in that tomb, 
And oft thy child has watch’d the heaving wave, 
And madly dream’d of life’s last hour and doom— 
Oh, that my soul could find thyspirit’s track, 
And wander with thee from this weary earth, 
Oh, that my voice could call that spirit back, 
To share awhile the cold earth’s fitful mirth 
Till both should fade in one eternal birth-- 


Hark! on my list’ning ear, a mother’s voice, 
Breaks with a thrilling murmur, iike wild notes 
Of Holian melody, when winds rejoice, 
And asad moan upon the soft air floats—- 
— “My boy!” she cries—“my lonely orphan bov— 
Come kiss thy mother in her sorrow—come! 
Thou art her star of life, her hope, her joy-- 
Ob that thy father had but gained his home, 
But God is just, and he was doomed to roam. 


«And yet to die on ocean! two {ong years 
- Torn from these anns, this heart, and thy bland kiss, 


He never saw thy beauty, smiles nor tears, ; 


(Pledge that thou art of more than mortal bliss) 
Nor heard thy voice, nor knew he was'a sire, 
Ohi that e’en tmis he’d known before he died, 
And yet he wish’d it ere he did expire 
Breathing my name as one too deified, 
As his sick soul shrunk back with life’s exhausted tide.’ 


1 press'’d my childish arms around her form, 
Whose grief was holy as the prayer she breathed, 
And though | knew, nor reck’d not of thestorm, __ 
Bowing that rose to dust, my young heart writhed 
Beneath that mother’s half convulsive grasp, _. 
Whilst wondering tears stole from my eager eyes, 
Aud my bov’s arms did firm and fondly clasp 
Her frame whose thoughts were wandering to the skies, 
Iu dreams of him who made young life a paradise. 


How blandly o’er my soul the memory steals 

Of that young mother’s doating tenderness, 
Burning in every depth that life reveals ‘ 

And gushing forth in many a wild caress— 
Teaching my heart life’s highborn principles, 

And my young footsteps honour’s rarest path, 
Pointing my hopes to chivalry like Teli’s, 

High pride of freedom scorn for tyrant wrath, 

And every baleful curse that coward power hath. © 


She faded far toa soon, and still, *twae well 
That she died thus, when life was young to her, 


Before stern time had thrown his dusky spell 
Upon her child's smooth brow—a worshipper 
Of mv lost father’s spirit—her dark eye 
Grew strangely beautiful, as with a sense 
Keener than was its wont in times gone by-— 
As mad thro’ sorrow, or thro’ pain intense, 
’ Like a wild hope of joy when broken by suspense, 


Her’s is a quiet tomb—pale vioiets shed 
Beauty and fragrance o’er its verdant bosom, 
And twilight lingers gently there to spread 
A melancholy light like faded blossom— 
I have gone thither oft when these were rife, 
And cool noon shadows o’er the parch’d earth crept, 
Fanning the young flowers back again to life, 
And knelt me down, and like an infant wept 
That she, my ch ildhood’s worshipper, there slept. 


Sorrow and memory have pleasant theughts 
To the worn heart, whilst musing on past hours, 
When on bright fancy’s wing lost shapes are brought 
From the cold tomb, like dead and mildew’d flowers: 
Oh, who can gaze down retrospection’s track 
And feel no thrill of joy or gush of woe, 
As long lov’d faces wander gladly back, 
Or vouthful sorrows o’er the bosom flow, 
#A nd all the horde of buried things around us glide and 
glow. 
UNCLE OLIVER. 

‘‘When I was about twenty,” said my Uncle Oli- 
ver, as he leaned back in the old patriarchal armed- 
chair, and raised his spectacles carelessly over his 
forhead, “I felt (as is customary for lads of that age 
to feel) that it was high time for me to be looking out 
for a wife. I accordingly paid particular attentions, 
aud endeavoured to ingratiate myself into the good 
graces of Miss Thankful Lovely; and a most lovely 
creature I took her to be. Indeed, her fine auburn 
hair, as it fell negligently over her shoulders---her 
dark blue eyes, which sparkled brilliantly, and her 
cheeks, either of which would have vied with “the 
southeast corner of a peach” for the ruddy and 
healthy appearance which it bore, had Jong been im- 
printed on my mind, as combining all that was an- 
gelic, beautiful, and insinuating. Well, things went 
on very finely for several months, until from anum- 
ber of trifling circumstances, I began to suspect 


that Thankful was not a little coquettish: and, al- 


though she ever greeted me with a hearty welcome, 
and a smiling face, et as soon as my back was 
turned, she was accustomed to giggling and sneer- 
ing at my expense. But as I have always consider- 
ed in such cases, the charge should be fully proved 


|| before a separation takes place, I determined at our 


next interview, which was to be on the evening of 
the following Sabbath, to have the affairs all talked 
over, and, if possible, amicably settled. 

‘Tt was in June, and the evening was truly de- 
lightful. The sky was clear, and the moon was 
sailing so calmly on its course,that I sighed for the 
glowing pen of the poet, and felt my inability to por- 
tray so glorious a scence. When I approached the 
house, I saw that the parlor windows were raised, but 
that the curtains were gently swinging in the breeze, 
as it swept along its course, leaving the fragrance of 
the neighbouring gardens on its wings. I approach- 
ed the window next the door, and peeped in, hoping 
to find Miss Thankful alone, but saw that she was 
accompanied by her cousin, who was at that time on 
a visit to her father’s. 

“¢ « But is it not time that your beau should be here?’ 
said her cousin, with a meaning glance.—‘I suspect 
he does not come so regularly as formerly." _ 

“* He comes regularly enough, in all conscience,’ 
replied Thankful; ‘and even if he did not, | do not 
imagine it would spoil many of my dreams. 

You should not speak in that manner, Thank- 
ful. Do you not intend to accept his hand?—that is 


I mean, provided he should offer it.’ 

“This question was to the point, and I waited 
very impatiently to hear her answer. Fortunately, 
however, I had not long to wait, for she soon replied 
in a pettish and hurried manner—— 

*“* No, indeed—I only want to plague the fool a 
little, and get him laughed at--and—— ' 

“T could contain myself no longer, and pushing the 


as I could well master—‘ Never deny, my dear girl, 
before you are asked!" 


[sic curtain a little away, said, in ab firma voice 


‘“ Thankful appeared as astonished as she could 


|| have done had she seen an apparition, but whether 


she fainted or not. I did not stay to inquire; for, by 
bounding as quickly over the intervening ground as 
my legs would carry me, I soon found myself snug'y 
at home, where I enjoyed one of the most hearty 
laughs that was ever experienced by a laughing mor- 
tal in this laughter-loving world.” 

He was going to observe, that he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his former favourite, Miss Thankful 
Lovely, linger out a life of * single blessedness,’ her 
company unsought by either sex; but the risible fa- 
culties got the better of him and he could say no 
more. His death happened three days after, and it 
was said and believed by the knowing ones of those 
days; that it was caused by the rupture of a blood 
vessel, in a moment when he was suffering under 
one of his laughing paroxysms. Those who have 
any doubt with respect to any of the foregoing facts, 
wili find them all recorded on his tombstone in the 
village churchyard, where his remains were deposit- 


ed by a large concourse of his relatives and friends. 
—American Traveller. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1829, 

An Advertisement, signed Joseph Keys, in which the names 
of the publishers of this paper are somewhat singularly intro- 
duced, has been inserted in one of the weekly publications 
with which this city abounds, We were not so much surpris- 
ed to see the advertisement, as to find it admitted into the col- 
umns of any newspaper, however insignificant. Had the name 
of a respectable individual been appended to this folly, we 
should, perhaps, have taken some notice of it. Mean, sordid, 
and unmanly actions, sooner or later find a proper reward. 


Gratitude, Honesty and Woman.—The following little 
anecdote is worth relating, and is strictly true. It is perhaps 
six months since a female of respectable appearance stepped 
into our office and inquired if a person named Joseph R. had 
left his address with us: We told her no, and observed by her 
manner that she was both disappointed and heart stricken. 
She paid usa similar visit with the same object for three suc- 
cessive days; at each time apparently overcome by her emo- 
tions, which she in vain endeavoured to repress. We finally 
were induced io inqnire into the cause of her trouble. She 
told us that a fortnight previous, she had parted with her hus- 
band at Albany, who expressed his intention of proceeding to 
this city, on business that could not be neglected. He took 
with him nearly all the money they possessed, and parted 
with regret, A few days subsequent, the wife received a 
letter from Mr. R. dated New York, in which he desired her 
to proceed to Philadelphia, and inquire at the Album office 
for his piace of residence, &c. With much difficulty the poor 
woman obtained sufficient funds to defray her expenses hither, 
but imagine her feelings and disappointment, when on inquir- 
ing at this office, she found traces neither of her husband or 
his address. A friendless woman, in a strange city, and with- 
out a shilling to purchase bread or lodging! Her case was 
peculiarly distressing--no wonder therefore, she found it im- 
possible to conceal her disquietude of mind. She wandered 
about our streets for a few days, in a state bordering on dis 
traction, and was at last induced to seek out some situation of 
domestic servitude, For this purpose she naturally had re- 
course to thenewspapers. Inone of these she soon discovered 
the advertisement of an intelligence office. On applying at 
the office for the situation, it was first necessary she should 
pay the advertiser a small sum for the information. Here 
again she was in distress; not being in the possession of a 
farthing. After a thousand painful reflections, she was again 
induced asa last resource, to call at this office and request the 
loan of a very trifle, to secure the return of which, she offered 
to put in our possession and elegant pen knife. The money 
was readily given, of course, without the pledge. She retired 
her heart swelling with hope and gratitude. On returning to 
the intelligence office, she received the address of a person 
said to be in want of a domestic, giving all she possessed for 
the information, The attempt was nevertheless unsuccessful, 
The acvertisement was a mere trick—thce advertiser a rank 
and villainous swindler. The female had not sufficient cour- 
age to apply here, or indeed any where else again. A few 
days after she was the tenant of an alms house, whence she 


| frequently sent to us for tidings ofher husband. The monster 
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had never called, and the presumption is, he never intended 
to. We heard no more of the fervale until yesterday, when 
the'following note enclosing the trifle we loaned, was left at the 
office. | 


Sir--I am happy in being able to return the trifle you had 
the goodness to lend me ‘Though it did not purchase the re- 
lief which it promised, it afforded a lucid interval, and at no 
other period of my life would the acquisition of hundreds have 
given ine equal pleasure. ‘The manner in which the favor 
was granted, and the expression of sympathy which accompa- 
nied it.—the readiness' with which other kind offices were 
conferred, made an impression On my mind which time can 
never obliterate ; though it should erase the remembrance of 
past sufferings, Very respectfully, Louisa R, 

We confess the gratification which this little billet has 
afforded us, is equal to that given by the reception of a re- 
sponse to “vows of love” in our younger and more romantic 
days, and we place this incident on record with pleasure asa 
testimony in behalf of woman’s character, hunesty and grati- 


tude. 


Editing.—More than once have we been tempted during a 
a squabble with one or another of our contemporaries, to 
rescind the high prerogatives of an editor, and sink back into 
the ordinary individual, the peaceable and unvstentatious cit- 
jzen of the community. From the innermost centre of our 
thoughts, predilections, and prejudices, we hate this eternal 
reaching after effect, this perpetual bravadoing of opinions 
and epithets, in which the conductor of an independent jou r- 
nal, must, of a necessity, and for conscience sake, ve engaged, 
if he desires station and popularity among the peril-seeking 
champions of the press, with which these blessed states have 
swarmed in latter times. No wheieis thespirit of competition 
and enterprise so strikingly evidenced as among editors and 
publishers, Some of the former who have stepped boldly in- 
to the ranks of the corps within a twelvemonth, are accessions 
that would not have disgraced any age or country; whereas, 
there are One or two, perhaps more, who have announced 
themselves as literary caterers for the public appetite, who de- 
serve not only to be drummed out of the regiment, but re- 
ceive acertain goocly number of lashes for their impertinence. 
There are, in this country, among the conductors of public 
presses, many men who flinch not from the advocacy of truth, 
morality and principle, even when the popular voice is froma 
shortsighted and momentary prejudice against them, and when 
self-interest, with a demon shout, cries out—‘pursue another 
policy.” In the hands of beings, such as these, the pen is bet- 
ter than a two-edged sword, and intellect far more powerful 
than the thunders of artillery. We have our eye upon some 
of these rare spirits at this moment, and will, upon some fu- 
ture occasion, hold them up to admiration. On the other hand, 
however, we have some grovelling sycophants among us; men 
feeble in mind and dastardly in purpose, who catch the “key 
note of the day,” and play largely upon it to the edification 
of the thoughtless. It is such as these, with whom we hate to 
grapple; for, though the serpent grovels at our feet, they are 
venemous reptiles, and we hate even the disagreeable process 
of crushing them. This, then, is one of the disgusting fea- 
tures incident to the course of ar editor, be he however ur- 
hane, provided he be independent. A refusal to exchange 
with some sour-tempered block-head, will frequently entail 
upon you the blackest animosity; but there is this reflection in 
all such matters, the man who can thus be operated upon by 
80 very a trifle, is not worth conciliating; neither is his friend- 
ship or advocacy worth coveting. There are certain expres- 
sions which invariably characterise the style of a gentleman, 
not to be mistaken by men of intelligence, and where vulga- 
rismsand gross epithets are showered down instead of argu- 
ment and pleasant raillery, be sure the writer and his attack 
are both of very little consequence. 


Benjamin Lundy.—This true philanthropist is shamelessly 
attacked in the Literary Subaltern. The editor of that paper 
is a heedless writer—ton frequently reckless of his assertions, 
and totally regardless of their influence upon individual feel- 
ings, and private character. It is scarcely possible that Mr. 
Southworth can think when he thus calumniates;—for, in ref- 
erence to Lundy, his charges are little better than base calum- 
ny. We owe Southworth no grudge, neither are we solici- 
tous to win from.his goose-quill other than pleasant opinions 
In this matter, however, wo must say a word in behalf of 
Lundy. We know the man, and have, ere this 
admiration of his devotion to the cause of Universi Emanci- 
pation, of the hardships he has ‘undergone, and of the perso- 
nal saciifiees he has made whilst advocating this dlodtrine and 
prosecuting its interests’ For example, he has travelled hes 
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sands of miles on foot, soliciting ‘Signatures to petitions, or- 
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ganizing associations, delivering public orations in favour of 
the cause, and obtaining the advocacy of the intelligent and 
philanthropic in its behalf. Yet for all this, he is denounced 
‘a semi idiot and a wandering mendicant” by the Literary 
Subaltern. Can it be that Mr. Southworth really entertains 
so unworthy an opinion of Mr. Lundy, or, has he given utter- 
ance to this slander in a hasty moment of excitement, merely 
for the gratification of some petty pique? No man of unpre- 
judiced mind and ordinary intelligence, could, after five min- 
utes conversation with Lundy, consider him a fool. In an in- 
tellectual point, he is highly respectable, and as to his excel- 
lence of heart and purity of character, we know of no indi- 
vidual with whom we would sooner exchange, than this same 
Lundy. Will Mr. S, (who, despite of his “knock-down man- 
ner,” we ere inclined to think, possesses a good heart) be ho- 
nestenough to turn to his former observations, read them 
calmly and with good nature, and: then acknowledge he has 
been outof humour when they were written. 


American Conservatorio.—A large and respectable audience 
attended the first oratorio given by this association at the 
Musical Fund Hall last week, The various pieces were well 
received andapplauded. We felicitate Messrs. Trajetta and 
Hill, who were the principal composers and performers upon 
this occasion. As acommencement we see no good reason 
why the whole manner of the oratorio should not be consider- 
ed full of promise. Several of the females possess delightful 
voices, and acquitted themselves with becoming spirit. The 
same observation will apply to three or four of the male voices. 
We would recommend a repetition of this delightful oratorio. 
The public would scarcely fail to appreciate it properly, 


The Prize Address.—The last Yankee contains three theat- 
rical addresses, which were presented to the Walnut Street 
theatre committee. The editor pronounces the prize ad- 
dress ‘* decidedly contemptible: says that it contains but five 
tolerable lines, and but one or two ideas above what we are 


We cater for a variety of tastes, many of which are not appo 
site with our own, and whenever a well written production 
shall emanate from a respectable source, however contrary 
the doctrine it advocates to that we profess, we deem it an 
act of duty to our readers to submit it to their inspection for 
approval or otherwise. On this principle, we, a fortnight 
since, gave two selections from different journals, the one ad- 
vocating, and the other severely animadverting upon the pro- 
ductionsof Wallis; yet it is not of course expected that we 
can join with the opinions of both writers. 


J. O. R.——A lad, wearing these initials, who occasion- 
ally scribbles verses for the Boston papers is ambitious of a 
trouncing at our hands. We shall, perhaps, indulge him at 
some future period. At present we will merely say Mr. J. O. 
R. mistakes himself if he imagines we alluded to him as the 
“intelligent writer of an exceptionable article.” Of a verity 
the boy isdemented. Is there no other ‘J. O. R,’ than this 
dull-eyed urchin among the children of. type, or is it only for 
insolence sake, malice aforethought, or mere pleasantry, that 
this youngling has uttered his saucy paragraph. 


' The Fredoniad —-Some-b-ody in Pawtucket, R. 1. madea 
terrible lounge at us, some six weeks since, because we had the 
mercy to speak temperately of this huge epic. In all conscience 
its author has been reviled enough. For our soul we cannot 
stand tamely by when a dozen hot spirits are lounging at a wea- 
ry swords-man. The author is pinioned, gentlemen. You 
risk nothing in urging your shafts at his unfortunate poem.—— 
There’s Prentice, too, has been distilling his bile upon poor 
Emmons: this is indeed “blazing away at a dead duck.” Re- 
member uycle Tuby’s magnanimity to the fly, and be quiet. 


The ree Press Association, being a society of infidels, con 
tinues to flourish in New-York. The members assemble on 
the Sabbath, in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the theatre, 
ant deliver lectures in defence of liberal principles, The 


accustomed to see in the meanest college poetry of the day, 
The other two being rejected addresses are rated as infinitely 
superior to the first. . We agree with him in relation to the 
first. So much for the judgment of the committee, 


The Museum.—Perhaps the monthly work published in this 


here allude to literary publications. This work is published 
by E. Littell, of this city, at six dollars per annum. It con- 
tains the best extracts from the London Monthiies, Quarterlies, 
&c. reprinted immediately after their reception here. It is 
hardly possible to get up an original work which shall em- 
hody so much interest and talent as this, The Lon. Edinburgh, 
and every magazine of merit, has 2 host of writers who are 
paid liberally for their contributions. Here, few productions 
are paid for, except they find adrnission into the Souvenirs. 
Here and there it is true, some swindling adventurer will rise 
up and obtain one or two good articles from popular writers, 
with promises, but the ignominy of forfeited honour generally 
more than counterbalances the influence derived by these 
means. In some cases of course where there is no honor 
to forfeit, the adventuret comes off best. 


Casualty.—Suicide, under peculiarly distressingcireumstan- 
ces, was committed by a Mr. Joseph H. Jones,a respectable 
young merchant of St. Louis, Mo. on Monday last, at Heiskell’s 
Hotel. When he left St. Louis, some months since, he was 
entrusted with a packet, containing a large sum of money with 
directions to leave it at Pittsburg. Having been induced to 
change his route, he entrusted the packet to other, 
and, us he believed, responsible hands. After this circumstance 
his journey was resumed until he reached this city. Whilst 
engaged in making large purchases here, some of which were 
upon credit, intelligence was received from Pittsburg that the 
packet being opened it was found to contain nothing but blank 
paper. Of a consequence, scme faint suspicion fell upon Mr. 
Jones. He is represented to have been an individual of pecu- 


liarly sensitive feelings,and under the excitement which this 
incident naturally caused, to have connitted the act which 


must excite the sympathy of every feeling mind. He lefia 


paper upon a table near him, iu which he attested his entire in- 
nocence. | 


Editorial Responsibility.—The editor of a literary journal 
should scarcely be held responsible for other opinions than 
those uttered in the editorial columns of the publication over 
which he presides. We have frequently been asked why we 
gave publicity to opinions on literary and other subjects which 
in their general tenor, were. iu direct opposition to those ayow- 


ed in the editorial dapartment. Our answer is simply this:— | 


subject of a recent lecture was whether a revelation by a Su- 
preme Being has ever been made to man; and if so, what are 
the evidences? Miss Frances Wright is a leader among these 
liberals. Paine’s birth-day was celebrated by them with a 
dinner, a rhapsody, an ode, nine cheers, &c. It is contempla- 
ted by this pious fraternity to raise a fund for the very christian 
like purpose of ‘counteracting the demoralizing effect which 
religious tracts must have upon the community.” ‘Truly these 
gentlemen are making rapid pregress with the march of mind, 
so characteristic of the present age:—We are only fearful it 
may march them to the ——. 


We had prepared a long article by way of response to some 
observations (touching our policy in a certain matter) which 
recently appeared in the Virginia Free Press, but at the sug- 
gestion of several friends, have concluded to give the matter 
to oblivion. Will the V. F. P. follow our example? 


THEATRICAL. 


Forrest performed Sir Giles Overreach last evening at Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, to a crowded house. A portion of the 
receipts (Mr. Blake has not acted nobly in this matter) will be 
devoted to the benefit of the widow Deaves. The audience 
appeared highly satisfied with the personation of Sir Giles.— 
Wellborn could not have been placed in better hands than 
Mr. Wood’s. The cast of character was discriminate throughi- 
out. Miss George’s songs, and Dr. M’Henry’s address were 
well received. Mr. Placide, in the afterpiece, played well. In 
similar characters this gentleman is altogether successful, He 
takes a benefit on Thursday evening. 

After the curtain fell last evening, Forrest was announced 
to represent Virginius on Thursday evening. | 

The Vestris have nearly closed their second engagement at 
this house. Immediately after their disappearance, Mr. James 
Wallack will perform for a few nights. Miss Mitford's trage- 
dy of Rienzi is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. It 
has had an excellent run in New York, and though not power. 
ful, is generally considered meritorious and effective. 


MARRIAGES. 

In Trinity Church, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. W. ©. 
rem Mr. Cadwalader Coupland to Miss Amy Zibley, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday, the 12th inst. by the Rev. E. Cushman, Mr. 
James E. Ebert, of this city, to Miss Barbara Richards, «{ tie 


At Montpelier, Va. the residence of James Madison, on 
Wednesday, February 11th, Mis, Eleanor Madison, the’ yene- 


rated parent of our Ex-Presideut, in the 98th year of her age. 
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STANZAS. | notwithstanding it was condemned at Drury Lane, 


BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


I need not name thy thrilling name, 
beer now I drink to thee, my dear, 

Since all sounds shape that magic word, 
That fall upon my ear—Mary,. 

And silence, with a wakeful voice, 
Speaks it in accents loudly free, 

As darkness hath a light that shows — 
Thy gentle face tome—Mary. 


I pledge thee in the grape’s pure soul, 
With scarce one hope, and many fears, 
Mixt, were I of a melting mood, 
With many bitter tears—Mary. 
I pledge thee, and the empty cup 
Emblems this hollow life of mine, 
To which, a gone enchantment, thou 
No more wilt he the wine— Mary. 


FOREIGN LITHRATURGE. 
= 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

From the late London periodicals we have gleaned 

a variety of literary excerpts and intelligence. “The 
Wanderers Legacy” is the title of a volume of poems 
by Mrs. Catharine G. Godwin. It embraces about 
a dozen distinct poems, some of which contain re- 
markable passages. The snbjoined specimen is from 
a story of the Italian Lovers, Girilano and Bianca— 


‘Their love had been the young keart’s revelry, 
In the first bloom of life; and they had seen 
Their fondness hallow’d by th’ approving eye 
And voice parental; and their homes had been 
The altar of their vows. Full many a scene 
In thuse domestic halls bore witness mect 
To the chaste intercourse that pass’d between 
The youth and maid, when with responsive beat 
Their pure souls mingled in communion sweet. 


She was the music of his mind--the still 
Sweet vision of his dreams; and when his hand 
Traced the bold outline with a paiuter’s skill, 
_ (For he was gifted in his native land 
With its high genius,) his young love would stand 
' In Grecian attitude, with lips apart, | 
And dark hair filleted with silken band, 
. The perfect model of the limner’s art, 
The studio’s peerless gem, the lode-star of his heart.” 


The tale is well told throughout. One of the best 
poems in the volume is entitled the “Pestilence in 
Rome,” of the merits of which, the annexed apos. 
trophe will enable our readers to form some idea: 


“Queen of the nations! venerable Rome! 
How oft hast thou, since that triumphant hour 
That hail’d thy birth, and to the wondering gaze 
Of ancient potentates, thy star display’d, 
Flaming along the western hemisphere; 
How oft hast thou, still subjectto the sway 
Of captious Fortune, changed thy destiny! 
Now, as the bride of thy victorious lords, 
Tiara-crown’d, and flush’d with consciousness 
Of power that found on earth no parallel; 
Now in the train of some barbarian king, 
Still glittering in thy marriage robes, and rife 
With all thy charms, a powerless captive Jed. 
Again with fickleness surpassing e’en 
Capricious Fate, hast thou bound on thy brows, 
Stull humid with their willows, festal wreaths, 
And, like Assyrian concubine, attuned 
Thy lute to please a conquering despot’s ear. 
But this endur’d not; grandeur that springs up 
From degradation s0on doth pass away; 
_And thou art left in lonely widowhood, 
A monument of all that was most high, 
Prostrate in ruin, 


The Village is the title of a descriptive poem 
from the pen of the Rev. G. M. Johnson. It does 
not contain any thing sufficiently remarkable to war- 
rant an extract, notwithstanding, some of the Lon- 
don critics have commended the work in immoderate 
terms. Poetry, unless it has some decided excellen- 
ces, is neyer sufficiently attractive to find many rea- 
ders. Jn this country we, as yet, have had no poet 
who-has reaped any profit worth speaking of from 
the publication of his verses in a volume. The 


does contain some creditable passages. For exam- 
ple— 

“I wiil not, cannot quit my native land! 

Bann’d as I am, ’tis precious to me still. 

It is my father's land—tis lov'd for that; 

*Tis thine; thy child’s; it should be lov'd for you; 
It stiould be lov’d, if only for itself! 

’Tis free, it hath no despot, but its laws; 

’Tis independent; it can stand alone; 

*Tis mighty, ’gainst its enemies ’tis one. 

Where can I find a land the like of it? 

Its son, though under ban and forfeiture, 

Is envied for it. He’s the brother of ; 
The free! 1 cannot quit my native land: 

For sight of other land [ would not give 

The feeling of its breath.—The wall of him 
That does not forfeit it, which none may scale, 
However proud, unscath’d, to do him wrong. 

I cannot, will not quit my native land!” 


The Bijou, an annual of literature and the arts, is 
a pretty book, but its literary character is extremely 
meagre. We quote one of the best poems it con- 


tains. 
THE FEAST OF LIFE. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


I bid thee to my mystic Feast, 

Each one thou lovest is gathered there; 
Yet put thou on a morning robe, 

And bind the cypress in thy hair, 


The hall is vast, and cold, and drear; 
The board with faded flowers is spread; 
Shadows of beauty flit around, 
But beauty from which bloom has fled; 


And music echoes from the walls, 
But music with a dirge-like sound; 

And pale and silent are the guests, 
And every eye is on the ground. 


Here, take this cup, though dark it seem, 
And drink to human hopes and fears; 
*Tis from their native element 
The cup is filled—it is of tears. 


What! turnest thou with averted brow? 
Thou sc»rnest this poor feast of mine; 
And askest for a purple robe, 


Light words, glad smiles, and sunny wine. 


In vain the veil has left thine eyes, 
Or such tnese would have seemed to thee; 
Before thee is the Feast of Life, 
But life in its reality! 
The Keepsake, another annual, is edited by Frede- 
ric Reynolds. In point of manner, it surpasses most 
works of this character, and has been got up at an 
enormous expense. The names of the first writers 
in the kingdom are among its contributors. Its sub- 
ject matter is, notwithstanding, inferior to those of 
the Literary Souvenir. The Broken Chain, by Mrs. 
Hemans, is one of the sweetest poems which this work 
contains. Several of the prose articles are written 
with spirit. We saall, at an early season, select 
some of the best for our pages. It is surprising to 
see what an immense sum of money is expended on 
these beautiful and highly ornamented books. The 
arts may be benefitted by such publications as they 
doubtless are, but they certainly degenerate from the 
character of English literature. Several other pub- 
lications are before us, which we shall take an early 
opportunity of noticing. | 


BLEGANT EXTRACTS, 


THE DISOWNED. 
Below we have given two more extracts from the 
Disowned. Their beauty of thought and composi- 


tion will not fail to be appreciated by the intelligent 
reader. 


MORDAUNT VIEWING HIS SLEEPING CHILD. 
He entered the young Isabel’s chamber; there was 


booksellers have resolved against purchasing the ar- 


ticle, and we doubt much whether they are to blame 
therefor. 


a light burning within; he stole to her bed, and put- 
ting aside the curtain, felt, as he looked upon her 


peaceful and pure beauty, a cheering warmth gath- 


The Beggar's Daughter, a comedy by Mr. Knowles 


ie tound his heart. How lovely isthe sleep of child- 
hood! What worlds of sweet, vet not utterly sweet 


— 4 


associations, does it not mingle with the envy of our 
gaze! What thoughts, and hopes, and eares, and 
forebodings does it not excite! There lie im that yet 
ungrieved and unsullied heart what unnumbered 
sources of emotion! what deep fountains ef passion 
and wo! Alas! whatever be its earlier triumphs, the 
victim must fall at last! As the hart which the 
jackalls pursue, the moment its race is begun, the 
human prey is foredoomed for destruction, not by the 
single sorrow, but the thousand cares; it may bafile 
one trace of pursuers, but a new succeeds; as fast as 
some drop off exhausted, spring up others to renew 
and to perpetuate the chase; and the fated, though 
flying victim, never escapes—but in death. There 
was a faint smile upon his daughter's lip, as Mor- 
daunt bent down to kiss it: the dark lash rested on 
thesnowy lid—ah, that tears had no well beneath 
its surface!—and her breath stole from her rich lips 
with so regular and calm a motion, that like “the 
forest leaves,” it‘ seemed stirred with prayer!”— 
One arm lay over the coverlid, the other pillowed her 
head, inthe unrivalled grace of infancy; that grace 
which we might almost believe could come from the 
modelling, though unseen soul, only when the form 
at rest suffered it more palpably to stir within; and 
only from that soul, whose unchecked and pervading 
loveliness no art had yet distorted and no guilt al- 
loyed. And the spirit of that fairy and fair child 
had so little of human dross! Her very sotitude 
and separation from others of her age, had surroun- 


‘\|ded her with an atmosphere where the breath of no 


ruder sentiment had mingled! Her thoughts seem- 
ed scarcely to rest upon the mortal soil which she 
trod, but might inno exaggerated image, be likened 
to those birds, the exiles of Eden, which borne upon 
bwings that have yet the blessing of their home, 
never touch the unholy earth over which their pil- 
grimage is doomed. 

Mordaunt stooped once more, for his heart filled as 
he gazed upon his child, to kiss her cheek again, and 
mingle a blessing with the kiss. When he rose— 
upon that fair smooth face there was one bright and 
glistening drop: and Isabel stirred in sleep, and as if 
suddenly vexed by some painful dream, she sighed 
deeply as she stirred. It was the last time that the 
cheek of the young and predestined orphan, was ever 


pressed by a father’s kiss, or moistened by a father’s 
tear! 


THE AUTHOR'S LOVE. 


Lady Flora sighed, and the next moment blushed, 
and what with the sigh and the blush, Clarence's 
lips wandered from the hand to the cheek, and thence 
toa mouth, on which the west wind seemed to have 
left the sweets of a thousand summers. 

Oh! in this thorny and troubled earth, where Love 
the offspring of some other world, finds rarely shel- 
ter but in the wilderness and the cave—where sorrow 
and Disappointment, and Shame. and the shadows of 
early Death track its unguided footsteps, and watch, 
like the weird torturersof Orestes, over brief and 
perilous repose, it is sweet to behold it, though only 
for an instant, enshrined in a temple worthy to be- 
come its refuge and meet for the homage of our 
vows. 

For ye, young lovers, whose bright fates have 
contrasted the doom of those whom this wayward 
history has also recorded—those who through wo 
and want loved, as ye shall do through the equal tri- 
al of happiness and splendour—for you, long years 
of sunshine are in store—-years which, in ripening 
your virtues, shall only increase your capacities of 
love! Pardon, if, for one brief moment, your histo- 
rian pauses to mingle the gushings of his own affec- 
tions with the tale which he dedicates to yours!— 
Beautiful being, whom now, in no wild and boyish 
vision, I behold, with thy soft eyes which are as the 
mirrors of human tenderness, and thy pure brow 
where never Cloud or shade ruffled the abode of all 
gentleand woman thought, and thy fairy and fond 
step, where the vigilance and care of love preside 
and sleep not, hast thou filled the fountains of my 
heart with a mighty and deep stream, and shall they 
not overflow? Thy cheek is paler than it was, my 
love, and thy smile has a fainter play, and the music 
ofthy sweet voice is more low and hushed, and the 


zephyr that wajteth on thy foot-step flags et times 
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eyes have tears, but they are not the tears of sorrow; 
for to me there is a brighter lustre in thy youth than 
when in glory of an earlier spring the cheek of the 


of health? Inthy looks I behold the loveliness of 


the steps which, upon the mountain-top, are the 
messengers of glad tidings. Thou has trusted thine 
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with a weaker wing; so that when I look on thee my 


very Hebe would have been dim to thine! Has not! 
the bloom of affection a richer damask than the bloom 


comfort and of hope, and thy smile has the beauty of 


ALL With me; and while the vessel yet lives through 
the stormy tide, thy treasures shall be safe! But the 
blast and the tempest have already shattered the 
bark, and the clouds are still black, and the land lies 
viewless and afar; and in truth, the wayward heart 
that thou hast so often borne with, thou mayest have 

et but a little longer to endure, for my wanderings 
od not been without a shadow, nor my slumbers 
without a vision, and even now the voice of a war- 
ning that will not be stilled falls low but os 
on my ear! Ah, sweeter far than fame is the still 
sleep in which all contest, all envy is at rest—the 
early doom where the eye dwelleth in death upon 
the vigils of affection, and the heart is not sentenced 
tosurvive youth, and love, and hope—a mourner over 
many tombs! For time bereaves us of all, nor could 
aught that has earth’s mixture (and what but thy ten- 
derness has not?) endure its test: it is not only the 
links, but the garlauds of life that are loosed with the 
silver cord, and the heart’s last treasure is broken 
long before the heart itself breaks with the golden 
bowl at the cistern. But for thee, my latest and my 
living dream—for thee, what blessing shall I invoke? 
In the silence I have made a vow; in the night I have 
recorded a pledge. Come under the shadow of my 
soul; and while it yet lives to the things of earth, it 


isin my vow and my pledge that thy blessing shall 
be found! 


AMERICAN GENIUS, 


POETRY. 

It is our intention to give our journal a new an4 
attractive feature, by republishing, as below, speci- 
mens of native poetry, as they appear in the various 
respectable journals throughout the country, with 
the genuine names of their authors affixed. To these 
we shall occasionally add an opinion. The writer of 
the following stanzas is adeaf and dumb youth who 
has, as we learn from the New York Critic, already 
published avolume. Heis represented to be a young 
man of merit, but we cannot discover aught remarka- 


ble in these lines. 
STANZAS. 


BY JAMES NACK. 


I know that thou art far away; 
Yet, in thy own despite, 
My still expectant glances stray, 
nquiring for thy sight: ) 
Though all too sure that thy sweet face 
Can bless no glance of mine, 
At every turn, in every place, 
My eyes are seeking thine. 


I hope—how vain the hope | know— 
That some propitious chance 

Mav bring thee here, again to throw 
Thy sweetness on my glance; 

But, loveliest one, where’er thou art, 
Whate’er be my despair, 

Mine eyes will seek thee, and my heart 
Will love thee every where. 


Whittier has not been so successful in this hasty affair as 
some other per ormances we have alluded to. It nevertheless, 
contains true poetry as will be discovered on a perusal: 


AMBITION. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
—-——"These are not a tithe | 
Of all the votary of living fame 
Must silently endure.” 


Aye, nerve thee for the strife of 
The trial cometh now, 
The geal of pride is on thy lip, 

Of manhood on thy brow. 
The golden dreams of childhood— 
‘Thy thoughts of tender hours! 
Outtwine them from thy spirit now, 
They mar its sterner powers. 


Fairfield 


On---on!—the fire of souls is hid 
Within thy kindling eye. 
And the proud spirit-glauce is raised, 
Up—freely up on high. 
r up against the trial, 
The mocking and the shame— 
Nor stoop the pinion back to earth 
That beareth on to fame. 


Cast off the blending sympathies— 
The teader bonds of life--- 

Nor cling to aught that bendeth to 
The coming on of strife. | 

What have the frail and beautiful, 
To do with things like thee? 

Away! and leave them all behind 
Thy heart must still be free, 


Nay, pause not—falter not, but on! 
There is no turning back, 
Thy weary wings must still pursue 
Its bold and upward track, 
On—swiftly on! thy meed shal] be 
One high and haughty hour, 
One bitter draught of heartless praise, 
One grasp at. fleeting power. 


SONNET. 
BY MRS. EMBURY. 
Mrs. Embury has written some delightful verse. We are 
sorry to find her perpetuating sonnets which should posses 
striking merits to render them sufficiently acceptable to the 
lovers of poetry. 


Aye, they may talk of conquerors, and tell 
Of trophies that adorned a Cesar’s car, 
And spread his glory to the world afar, 
Until his name becomes as it 'twere a spell 
To wake the hearts of nations, It is well 
That men should be thus roused: but are there not 
Far nonler triumphs in the humble lot 
Of him who turns when passion’s hosts rebel 
Undaunted to the conflict; when the heart 
Against itself in warfare must arise 
Till, one by one, the joys of life depart, 
And e’en the hope that nerved the spirit dies? - 
Yet not to him are earthly honours given, 


Enough if conquest with th’ approving smile of Heaven. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


FEMALE EDUCATON. 
We say that the prevailing system of Female Ed- 
ucation does not preserve a just balance amongst the 
various faculties of the mind: some of them are high! 
cultivated and others comparatively neglected. In 
saying this we do not mean to censure any one, and 
least of all the directors of our Female hiniidariee. 
Itis an evil arising from the general condition of so- 
ciety, and not from the practice of any individual or 
class of individuals; and is only to be remedied by a 
radual change of public sentiment and practice.— 
e know that the preceptresses of the two excellent 
female seminaries in this city are not only desirous 
to correct this error when the community shall require 
it, but rejoice in leading the publick mind, which is 
now rapidly advancing in the nght way. 

The principal defect to which we allude, is, that 
too little time and labor are bestowed in cultivating 
habits of patient thought and philosophical observa- 
tion. The taste, imagination and memory are allow- 
ed an undue preponderance over the understanding. 
This is in part the unavoidable result of finishing 
their education at so earlyan age. The mere defi- 
ciency in extent of acquirements, and thorough in- 
tellectual discipline, unavoidable to those who leave 
their studies at sixteen or seventeen, is deeply to be 
regretted. Twenty-five may be estimated as the 
medium age at which gentlemen of education enter 
upon their professions. Previous to this, they are 
considered tyroes, and if they are to hold a respec- 
table rank asmenof talents, they must pursue through 
life, labours and studies which constitute severe men- 
tal discipline. Take two youug men and educate 
them together until they are sixteen, then let one lay 
aside his books and go iuto some employment, altoge- 
ther foreign from literature, (except.it.to be read a 
novel, and attend the theatre oceasional]v) send the 
other to college, let him study a profession, and be 
conversant with men of elevated minds, or let him be- 
come acquainted with the world in mercantile or po- 
litical life, then contrast them, and we shall better 
understand the disadvantages to which females are 


subject in their educdtion. It is not the loss of eight 


years only, at the very time when the mind is the 
most capable of making valuable acquirements, and 
the most susceptible of cultivation which constitutes 
the disadvantage, but the study and acquirements 
which their time allows, do not produce due effect, 
and the equal balance of their faculties; is destroyed. 
If a young lady leaves her studies at sixteen, she can- 
not properly cultivate those powers which mature 
much later. Memory alone possesses full vigor at 
that period, and most of the pupil’s previous study 
must have consisted in calling it into exercise, and 

storing it with facts. If she afterwards acquire 

habits of patient thought and deep reflection, these 

facts become materials on which the mental powers 

are profitably exercised—but without such habits, 

although they may be of some value as acquired 

knowledge, yet, for all purposes of mental discipline, 

they are the dead letter of memory, mere intellec- 

tual rubbish. She may pursue those studies whose 

professed tendency is to give strength and acuteness 

to the understanding, but still the memory is chiefly 

exercised. Nature isnot to be anticiapted. We 

may plant and water, but the blossoms of Spring. can 

never be the fruits of Autumn. Why then should 

females drop their studies just at the time when they 

may commence establishing those mental habits 

which will increase the value of all their previous 

acquirements an hundred fold? What should we 

think of him, who, with the intention of erecting a 

temple, should collect materials in sufficient variety 

and abundance, and leave them without any atten- 

tion to the subsequent task of putting them together 

indue order and proportion? What would be the 

benefit of all his labour and expense? His materials 

might not be entirely useless—his hewn cedar might 

yield him fire, and his marble columns afford him steps, 

but they could never become a temple. 


This practice of completing an education at so 
early a period,is unfavourable to the improvement 
of the understanding in another way. Although 4 
young lady devotes but one third of the years to 
study which a gentleman does, she must. become ac- 
quainted with an equal number of the arts end aci- 
ences. Between the ages of ten and sixteen, females 
are to acquire a knowledge of natural and moral 
philosophy, the philosophy of the mind and logic, 
history, rhetoric, chemistry, astronomy, the French 
language, music, with parts of the mathematics, and 
perhaps dancing, drawing and painting. The con- 
sequence is, they can have but a superficial knowl- 
edge of each. They must study abridgments of the 
sciences, and thus forego the improvment which the 


understanding might receive from pursuing any 
of them thoroughly. : 


By all these means, the memory is cultivated to the 
neglect of habits of reasoning and reflection. We 
know indeed that there are many happy exceptions. 
Vigorous understandings will frequently - break 
through all opposing obstacles, and exercise their 
just supremacy over the other powers of the mind; 
and many ladies, bya judicious course of private 
studies, make amends for the deficiency of public in- 
struction, but the prevailing system of female educa- 
\tion is chargeable with these evils. How then are 
they to he remedied? Only by-a longer conrse of 
mental discipline. As they arise principally from 
leaving study at so early an age, they ate to be re- 
moved by pursuing it to an Jater period. Justice is 
not done to the female intellect, and never will be, 
so long as they are directed to leave the improvement 
of their minds at seventeen. The obstacles to con- 
tinuing their education toa later period, are rather 
imaginary than real. Why should study be thought 
perfectly incompatible with the intercourse of young 
ladies in society? ‘Young men can cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the circle’ aronnd them, without 
materially interrupting their studies,and why ney not 
young ladies? The parent doubtless acts wisely, in 
keeping a daughter from society before she is seven- 
teen, but not in keeping her from study afterwards. 
E, Review. 


Let the happiness you feel at another's errors, and 
the happiness you enjoy in their perfections, be the 


measure of your progress in wisdom and virtue. 
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‘The incidents related in the 
the reader of Pelham. 
that work which appeared in the 


‘Twas a long and wild embrace, 
By that green and sloping hill, 


From the Boston Statesman. 


GERTRUDE DOUGLASS. 
She left her childhood’s home, 
With its verdant roof of flowers, 
To fondle her sinless hours— 
She left the mossy dell, 
And the clear brook gushing free, 
Her mother’s voice with its dulcet spell 
She forsook all love for thee— 
Away! away from her girlhooc’s home 
She has fled as a peri doom’d to roam! 


The wild breeze floated by 
As that fair one hurried on, 
With a stifled voice and a downcast eye 
And a heart whose pulse seem’d gone! 
She closed that blue-vein’d lid, 
Where the dreams of heaven slept 
And she clasp'd his form with a broken cry, 
Then cover’d her face and wept! | 
Oh who shall tell what wild thoughts came 
To that virgin’s heart with its fear and flame. 


But another form was there— 
Strong lips breath’d words of balm, 
And the maiden’s heart forgot its prayer, 

And her torrent grief grew calm-—- 
As a dove with broken wing 
The false one press’d that form, 


And the tears gush’d fast from her bosom’s spring, 


But Glanville’s kiss was warm— 
And fond words fell from his burning tongue, 
The youth was fair and the maid was young! 


A moment turn’d she back 
To gaze on the moonlit wood, 

Where the stars peep’d out on a sunny track 
To bless her solitude— 

And there with a piercing eye, 
‘She saw that shadowy spot 


- Like a painted thing on the far blue sky, 


Which moan’d “forget me not!” 


‘And Gertrude turn’d with a voice of wo, 


And cried “oh! no, I can never go!” 


“* Tis well!” the tempter cried— 
“Then Gertrude doubts my faith;” 

“Oh no! oh no! Pll be your bride 
And I'll follow you to death!” 

And she flung her snowy arms, 

_ Ina wild and pure embrace, 


Around her lover’s lofty form 


_ As she gazed upon his face— 
Then heart met heart in the flushing eye, 


Where passion spoke in a mute reply. 


Oh what will woman dare 
When her virgin heart is won, 


_ Before her soul has met despair, 


And the light of her youth is gone! 
The world’s bright dreams of fame, 
Oh what are these to her! 


_ And she an idolater! 


The shadowy things of after years, 


Are dim to her heart.in its gush of tears! 


And ye who ne’er have been , 
The slaves of a potent spell, 
Oh deem not darkly of, the sin 
When woman loves too well— 
Her life is a gushing spring 
And its tides are hopes and fears; 
And the fountain whence that spring is feq 
Is oftendrain’d by tears! 
_ Then scora her not when once betray’d, 


That her,eyes grow dim and her,beauty fade. 


«* ‘ 


When Gertrude gazed on the far off 
Where the taper twinkled still; 
The tears fell fast and free, 
From those eyes so dark yet meek 


following tale will be familiar to 
It is a versification of an extract from 
Album a fortnight since. 


Where the glad breeze came on its viewless wings 


her thoughts are wild with a vestal flame, 


And glitter’d there in the wan moonlight 

Like pearls on the maiden’s cheek: 
And she linger’d still with a trembling frame, 
On that verdant place where the starlight came* 


*Twas a long and wild embrace; 
Deep vows went up to heaven, 
And the night wind paused as it hurried by 
‘And the oath to its wings was given. 
She gazed with a soul-wrung glance 
On the light of that lofty brow, 
And her parted lip in that passion trance, 
And her bright cheek’s deeper glow, 
Betrayed, as her beating bosom did, 
The hopes and the fears in her young heart hid. 


Another lingering look 
On the home she left behind, 

And another tear, as the voice of the brook 
Came floating on the wind! 

She raised her clasped white hands, 
Her voice stole out in prayer— 

The moonbeams glanced on her earnest face, 
And the night wind kissed her hair— 

Her heart swelled high, and her bosom strove, 

As she gave up all for the dream of love! 


With a high born youth she fled, 
But not to the altar’s side, 
And she gave the light that her spirit shed 
For that proud one’s dream of pride. 
Then Gertrude’s cheek grew pale, 
And her biue eye soon was dim, 
Her voice was sad as the turtle’s wail, 
But she fondly clung to him, 
As the green vine clings to the falling tree, 
And nestles there in its agony. 


They passed from clime to clime, 
Their young hearts steeped in bliss, 

But the deep romance of that fleeting time 
Was not for a world like this— 

Beneath the skies of June, 
When the stars are shining bright, 

Their hearts came forth on the spirit’s wing, 
And bathed in nature’s licht— 

And glad thoughts flashed in each other’s eyes 


As they basked in that early paradise! 


How beautiful is guilt, 
When its sacrifice is fame, 
And the heart, still true to its ruiner, 
_ Is wasting away in shame! 
To mark a slighted girl 
Mourn stealthfully, and die 
With a faded cheek and a broken heart, 
_ And none but her lover by; 
How beautiful such martyrdom, 
When the victim smiles upon her tomb! 


Young Gertrude faded thus, 
For her spirit could not dwell 
Amid the shadowy things of earth, 
A voice in a broken shell; 
Her thoughts were too intense 
Of her pure and early hours, 
And her soul was exhaled fleetly hence 
As the dew from summer flowers! 
And she passed where blight nor mildew fall 
On the pure brow’s scented coronal. 


Beside yon humble tomb, 
Enwrit with a simple name, 
Where the violet and the wild rose bloom, 
Sleep Gertrude, and her shame! 
At midnight’s so'emn hour, . 
When the night wind wanders by, 
A voice of grief swells loudly there | 
With a wail of agony— | 
But the stars shine bright on that humble tomb 
And wild flowers breathe their sweet perfume. 


Philada. ROMEO. 
‘“THEREE 
«Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
VIRTUE. 


“I would rather shed tears myself than to make 


others shed them,” said a German lady to me one 


day, Without being conscious that it was almost im- 
possible to say or to do any thing more generous. 
Virtue like this, affords more real content to the 


the bosom of its votaries. 


happiness. 


procures, for he will then be able to preserve it in 
its genuine purity. Of what service would it beto 


ment, while misanthropy still lurks within the heart? 
It.is the most important, and ought to be the first and 
last endeavour of our lives to purify and tranquilize 
the bosom; for when this task is once performed, the 


any portion of the purturbed spirit of misanthropy 
sours our minds, and checks the benevolent effusions 
of our hearts, we cannot acquire, either on lofty 
mountains or in flowery plains, in dreary solitude or 
‘in gay society, that divine content so essential to 
true felicity. Our retreat from the world must not 
be prompted by a hatred and malevolence against 


wicked, without relinquishing our wishes for their 
felicity. 


BOTHERATION. 


ofacause. Mr. Flanagan was cross-examining a 
witness who had given evidence on a bill of exchange 
and to a Jong series of questions, received the con- 


listen to that! I say you did say it.—Mr. Ross (to 
Mr. Flanagan;) You wantto thrust your favorite an- 
swer down the man’s throat.—Mr. Flanagan; No, | 
dont, Sir: [ insist on it he did say so.—Mr. Ross; | 
protest against this mode of conducting a cause.— 
Mr. Flanagan; you protest! you indeed! You know 


you learn something, and not be interrupting me.— 
Mr. Flanagan. You need not then at all—you are 
trouble now.—Mr. Ross. I insist that an answer i: 
not to be put into the mouth of my witness.— Mr. 
Flanagan. And a pretty witness he is for you. You 
had better go into the box with him, and put your 
Ross. No I didn’t,—Mr. Flanagan. Yes you did.— 


Mr. Ross. No | did not.—Mr. Flanagan (to witness) 
did you see the bill of exchange on the table?— Mr. 


the witness without further interruption, 


only repair whatever precipitately has escaped you. 


— 


— 
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‘mankind—we must learn to shun the society of the 


Lately, in the palace Court, the following singular FJ 
dialogue took place between a couple of Barristers, 7 
we suppose both Irish, engaged on opposite sides F 


heart, than all the enjoyments of the world, which | 

are only sought to consume the tedious, irksome | 
hours, and to drown the anxious cares which molest | 

Although vice is contin. 7 
\\ ually casting her silken nets, and involving within f 
jjher glittering lines such multitudes of every rank | 
and station, there is not a villain in existence whose § 
mind does not silently acknowledge that virtue Is the F 
\| corner stone of the temple of felicity, as well in the § 
habitations of the world as in the bowers of solitude; § 
and that to watch over every seductive desire, § 
whether present. or approaching, and to conquer vice 
by the pursuit of useful pleasure, is a victory of the § 
noblest kind, followed by virtue, and rewarded by | 

Happy is the man who carries with hin | 
into solitude the peace of mind which such a victory | 


leave the world, and seek the tranquility of retire- | 


happiness of solitude is then secured. But while J 


stantanswer, Sir.’"—Mr. Flanagan; No! only 


rising too often—you need not give yourself so much 


brains together. You are irregular. you——Mr. J 


Ross. You asked him that question once.---Mr. § 
Flanagan: Go to—— I'll ask it of him six times if | 
I Jike.—Mr. Flanagan proceeded to cross-examine | 


If you never judge another till you ‘have calmly 
observed him, till you have heard him, heard him ov. © 
put him to the test, and compared him with yourse' | 
and others, you will never judge unjustly, you wil 
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nothing about it-—Mr. Ross; [ know nothing about 4 
it?——-Mr. Flanagan; no: and you ought to stop till © 


Mr. Ross. I really must rise to reply to this.—— : 
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